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For several years, EILEEN FANTINO has lived in 
the East Harlem area of New York City where she works 
with Negro and Puerto Rican children. She has writ- 
ten frequently in The Catholic Worker and The Common- 


EDWARD GOTTLIEB ie. principal of a _ public 


school in New York City. He is a member of the Execu- 


tive Committee of the War Resisters League. 












ican magazines. 


edits The Needle, published in San Francisco. 


DAVID KOVEN, formerly an editor of Resistance, 


PAUL GOODMAN, who lives in New York City, 
has just been made a Fellow of the Ohio Institute for 
Gestalt Therapy. His latest book is The Structure of 
Literature, published by the University of Chicago Press, 


ERNST SIMON, one of Israel’s leading intellectual 
figures, is Professor at Hebrew University in Israel. He 
has just come to the United States as visiting Professor 


at the University of Judaism, in Los Angeles. 


HAROLD FEINSTEIN, who took the remarkable 
photographs in this issue, is represented in the perma- 
nent collection of the Museum of Modern Art. He has 
exhibited in ihe Whitney Museum of American Art and 
has had one-man shows in this country, Italy and Eng- 
land. He is presently free-lancing for English and Amer- 


NEXT MONTH’S LIBERATION will deal largely 
with the coming nationa! clections, the issues they in. 
volve—and the issues they neglect. 


We regret that the New York City Youth Board re. 
fused permission to publish the article about New York 
gangs by BILL SMITH which had been planned for 


this issue. 
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THE FAMILY should provide a rallying 
point for decency in the modern world. Yet it is often 
the one area where liberals and radicals are most un- 
ashamedly selfish. The people who pride themselves on 
having the “right” views on war, economics, or race rela- 
tions frequently are unable to make them real in their 
own homes or to communicate them to their children. 
They cannot prevent their family lives from being per- 
vaded by the very values they condemn in society. 


In the economic and military jungle of the contem- 
porary world, the family should stand out as at least a 
partial clearing of decency. Parents by instinct love their 
children even when disappointed with some aspects of 
their behavior or development. They do not serve steak 
to their hardest working or cleverest child and lesser 
fare to the less gifted or industrious. They feed, clothe, 
shelter, and forgive according to need rather than ac- 
cording to society’s standards of “worth”. 


If we look closely enough, we see tragic carryovers 
from business and military life in family relations. But 
these result from socially crippled reflexes and failures 
of understanding rather than intent. In the main, the 
“non-judging”, impartial love of parents for all their 
children survives the strains of misbehavior and dis- 
agreement. It gives a hint and a promise of the type of 
human relationships that may some day prevail in 
society, 

The man who, today, forgives his son for stealing from 
his wallet, taking the family car without permission, or 
experimenting in adolescent sex, can come to understand, 
tomorrow, that other men’s sons should not be sentenced 
to crime factories for basically similar offenses. The 
parent who accepts his child’s poor grades while in school 
or inability to settle down in a job after graduation, can 
come to realize that supposed differences of intelligence 
or character do not justify the economic differences of 
competitive society. Whatever its inadequacies and dis- 
tortions, the family, at its best, offers a prototype of the 
ideal society. 

The tragedy of the family is that too often it lacks 
confidence in its own natural values. It lets society’s 
perverse attitudes insinuate themselves into its relation- 
ships instead of trying to extend its own more communal 
life into wider and wider areas. If the more human 
Potential of generals and businessmen can occasionally 
be seen in their relations with their children, the op- 
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IN OUR OWN IMAGE 


posite is often true of radical critics of modern society. 
They fail to apply their radicalism within their own 
families. From this crucia] surrender, the whole battle 
is gradually lost. 


Status or Love? 
A FEW RATIONALIZATIONS cloak the re- 


treat. We say, for instance, that we have no right to de- 
prive our children of the things that other children have. 
Too often we mean things that, according to our own 
standards, are not worth having, certainly not at the 
price required. So we struggle desperately to get the 
kind of home, clothes, and schooling that successful 
parents are supposed to provide. (We forget that the 
vast majority in the United States, let alone the rest of 
the world, do not have these things.) Unwittingly we are 
creating a pattern of conformity. Many current evils, 
such as war, nationalism, race and élass snobbery; don’t 
really fool people any more. Most of us acquiesce be- 
cause we feel lost and powerless, unable as individuals 
to live according to our own values. While straining to 
give our children the status security of the latest gadget 
(often something a sales promoter dreamed up because 
the old item was not wearing out fast enough), we too 
often neglect the inner security they need to follow their 
convictions. 

In the effort to provide our children with expensive 
homes and playthings, we are forced to deny them time, 
warmth and attention. We may buy them the things by 
which society measures a parent’s love, but be absent 
so much, or so preoccupied and tense from the struggle, 
that we omit love itself. Often the modern child comes 
home to a luxurious but empty house—or to a babysitter 
instead of a mother—because both parents are off work- 
ing to purchase the imagined by-products of love. Or 
the child may be sent to a boarding school or camp 
because the parents want to give him “the best that 
money can buy”—as if anything could compensate for 
the family life they are not supplying. Or the parents 
will deny the child a brother or a sister in order to 
have more money to buy her dolls; fancy dresses and 
expensive toys. 

In our society the possession of inanimate objects is 
considered more valuable than decent human relation- 
ships, and the radical often unwittingly falls into this 
trap in his choices for his children. The loss of integrity 
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reaches its peak in the sacrifice of his freedom in a 
misguided attempt to help his family—as if status or 
wealth could compensate the child for not having the 
type of parent he could look up to and be proud of. We 
glorify Socrates, who drank the hemlock and bequeathed 
his children to his friends, rather than agree to discon- 
tinue his teachings. We speak of Thoreau, who went to 
prison rather than pay war taxes, of Bach, who brought 
up his children in poverty rather than abandon his un- 
popular style of music, of Gandhi, who gave up the legal 
career and suffered the hardships of a lifetime of action 
against war and colonialism. Yet when our children look 
at us with the realism of childhood, they see that we re- 
sent the economic pattern of our jobs but never break 
loose to try anything else for fear of jeopardizing the 
material status of our families. ‘They see us compromising 
with the social evils that we say we object to, for fear of 
being labeled radicals or misfits. 

Our subservience is nowhere better illustrated than 
when we watch our teen-age sons conscripted into the 
army. Secure in the acquiescence of parents, the Amer- 
ican government has reduced the draft age to 18 when 
most boys are not yet able to stand on their own feet in 
such matters, A little later, the boy might be enough of 
a man in his own right to stand up and fight, by being 
a conscientious objector and by resisting the military 
brainwashing and the night marches in the swamps. 
A little later still, and the government is safe once again. 
The boy will be a parent and will have begun the 
great compromise. In the name of his child, he is all too 
apt to make his uneasy peace with the system and thus 
start the cycle all over again. 


The Struggle for Success 
THIS PATTERN 


destroys the integrity of the individual stems from the 


of compromises which 
overwhelming nature of the struggle for success as the 
only worthwhile goal in life. In the United States suc- 
cess is the price paid for the right to be respected or 
even loved. The child is introduced to this pattern 
by the whole culture, including his over-worked, poverty- 
frightened parents. He is made to feel that the parents 
have great expectations for him, and that only his suc- 
cess can justify all they have done for him. The strug- 
gle is transferred slowly and almost imperceptibly to 
the child. It is as_ if the child initiated his own success- 
drive in order to recompense the parents for having 


interfered with theirs. 


A False View of Freedom 

WE ALSO justify our compromises by saying 
that we must not force an unconventional life on the 
child. He must be free to choose his way of life for him- 
self. And indeed he must. But this is no justification for 
not choosing for ourselves—or for choosing to bring 
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him up in the economic and social patterns we condemp 
and which we hope he will later condemn also. 

Whether we want to or not we make choices for oy 
children. We choose the type of father and mother 
they will have, the type of values they see in the home, 
the relationship of their parents to the war machine 
and to the competitive class society. 

The proper way to encourage the ability to choose 
freely is to let the child begin right away in the area 
that properly concern him. These include selection of 
friends and playmates, use of leisure time, right to 
disagree with grown-ups. 

Why should not the child express what it really 
thinks of adults? Does this necessarily imply disrespect? 
If some of the criticism is erroneous or unaware of the 
complexities of life, no damage is done. The relation 
of many children to their parents is somewhat like that 
of primitive people to the white people who come with 
the “blessings” of civilization. On the surface they ex. 
press agreement and gratitude, but inside they live in 
their own world and have their own opinions. An under 
current of deep rebellion runs just below the surface. Like 
all underdogs, children find ways of dealing with the 
weaknesses and foibles of the more powerful. They can 
become experts in dissimulation and hypocrisy, often 
without being fully aware of what they are doing. 

To say that the child must be given freedom of choice, 
does not mean that he must be thrown to the lions 
Life today moves ever faster, and the speed-up is being 
imposed on children, They are attacked by advertisers, 
publishers, movie and television producers, all of whom 
wish to exploit them, in the interests of adult profit- 
making. ; 

Through never-ceasing activities and entertainment, 
adults project their own hypertensions on the child. The 
pattern of over-stimulation and continual distraction 
engulfs him at an earlier and earlier age. Not enough 
time is left for inner maturing, which is falsely equated 
with “doing nothing”. 

Under the barrage of comic books, picture magazines, 
television amd movies, emotions and attitudes are simu 
lated before they are genuinely felt or understood. The 
child is prematurely “wised-up”. A spiral of false pre 
cocity is set in motion. This leads to failure to develop 
venuine emotions or sensitivity to the feelings of others. 
It is only a short step to the juvenile delinquent who 
shoots someone who annoys him—and to the adult 
who reads of a new bomb that can blow up millions of 
people and never gives it a second thought. 


Indulgence and Explosion 

THE PREMATURE AGING of the child by 
the mass media is accompanied by the increasing with- 
drawal of the parents. Neglect at the deeper levels of 
compunionship and understanding goes along with at 
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ever-growing indulgence. The tired and guilty parents 
compensate by acceding to every whim, and the child 
becomes a kind of tyrant who dominates the household, 
talking all the time and making himeelf unpleasant in 
a bid for recognition. Too often parents and guests are 
victimized. Lacking genuine intimacy, they have no basis 
for asserting their rights. 

The long-suffering of the parents frequently term- 
inates in violent outbursts of pent-up frustration, only to 
be followed by additional guilt and another period of 
loose indulgence. The parent tries alternately to buy the 
children’s love, and then to demand it. 

Instead of swinging between irresponsible laissez-faire 
and arbitrary authority, the parents should actively help 
the child to resist the insistent influences of the popular 
culture. Rather than using TV as a babysitter, they 
should ask themselves whether they want it at all. 
If they do, they should point out the implications of 
what is presented. But this must always be done with 
a consciousness that the child’s world is not the parent’s 
world and their interpretations will not always be the 
same. The real task is to encourage the child to evaluate 
these influences. He must be provided with breathing 
space 60 that he can develop his own internal standards. 


Equal but Different 
IF INNER PEACE has any value, it will have 


tocome, in part at least, from the home. The home must 
funish a counter-balance to a world of forced excite- 
ment. This means giving up the idea that children must 
be entertained all the time. Instead, they should be en- 
couraged to do things for themselves—and, when 
they want to, by themselves—rather than by being pas- 
tive recipients of the plans and programs of the parents. 
Children need dreams of their own, other dreams than 
those dreamt for them by their parents, or by television 
and the movies. 

An atmosphere of relaxation means saying yes to the 
child as much as possible. There is always a kind of 
cold war running undercover between parents and 
children. The children fight for more advantages; the 
parents tend to deny them. This tug of war does not have 
to be so severe if the parents will be a little more ad- 
venturous and companionable. 

One of the parent’s most important jobs is building a 
fmework of family continuity and ritual. If each new 
problem is a crisis, an atmosphere of calm is impossible. 
But if there is an evolving pattern within which changes 
tan be discussed quietly, growth becomes a normal pro- 
te and not something gained or denied by psychological 
Violence, 

The basis of communication is recognition that the 
parent and the child have equal rights, but live in differ- 
at worlds. The adult cannot enter fully into the child’s 
world, nor the child into the adult’s. Instead of making 
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a foolish attempt to wipe out the separation, there must 
be a mutual willingness to protect the inviolability of 
each personality. 

In this way the parent can help the child to enlarge 
himself and to grow in his own way. Our emotions play 
such tricks that egotism often masquerades behind what 
we think is “best” for the child. We mean what would 
make the child more like us, or more like what we would 
have wanted to be. 

Children have a life of their own, hidden from adults. 
We must not tamper with it. Yet we will, in the deepest 
sense, be failing our children if we do not try for our 
selves to break the cycles of compromise and success- 
seeking which pervert human life. We need to carry 
into our own lives and into the home the values which 
we believe in for all society. Within that setting, the 
best gift we can give our children is freedom to grow, 
taking from us what they need for their own development 
and rejecting what they do not need. 

D.D. & RF. 





THE FINE VOICES OF JUNE 


It may have been the fiddling ferns 
or a tempestuous redbird pealing 
into the tilted expectations of dawn 
that set this boy adrift on a boat 

his father had built on the lawn. 


He figures to pursue a filly cloud 


_ that beckons from an opposite shore, 


but when he reached it anon the scope 
of achievement must make him shy 
even if redbirds keep singing of hope. 


Back in his town youths will twitter 
with chipmunk scorn, but for his return 
fathers will set ajar a welcome door, 

and are ready to smile if perchance 

the boy had reached angels of yore. 


If he met angels afloat on red boats, 
and he whistled his companionship to them, 
where even fables need never cease, 
and on a hill uplifted like a whale, 


two colts are limned in wonderment and peace. 


David Cornel De Jong 
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a New York story based on an 
actual incident. 


LET FIRES make a flaming chorus of the 
tenement building, beating their shadows against the 
walls, burning into the crusted brick and weaving 
through mirrored windows. Children in an elemental 
response watch the flames and move like ancient wor- 
shippers, dancing practiced steps. Night has softened 
the outlines of garbage heaps, and bits of things shine 
in the ground like shattered diamonds, The darts and 
whirring of rats melt into the breaking sound of fire. 
Laughter and talk float above the spirals of smoke, far 
off and muted, Air runs like liquid tar, black and torrid. 

One boy, thirteen, stands watching the core of fire, 
pinned by the core of insanity newly conceived in his 
brain. His dungarees barely meet a shrunken polo shirt. 
His hair curls close to his head. His mouth is solemn. 
It has been a day of other worlds and other people. He 
enters the lot like a character enters the stage to speak 
his first lines. The unreality of memory unwinds the day 
before him. He sees his mother with her long youthful 
hair and shrunken face, eyes narrowing, rouged as for 
battle, coming home from her job, throwing together 
what her $35 a week demands, a bit of rice, potato, a 
few beans and tomato sauce, the monotonous and inevit- 
able menu. 

He hears again in the snap of flames the hysterical 
tones of conversation rushing through the doorways, the 
moans of his sister from the bedroom where her eyes 
stare at the wall next to the bed. Unnoticed, he leans 
against the window sill, lost in the movement of cars 
on the avenue. Then, as the small apartment bursts with 
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THE 
CRY 

OF A 
BABY 


Eileen Fantino 


tension, he hears the cry of a baby, and his sister’s cries 
stop like the cars below stop at the command of the 
traffic light. 

In the bedroom he sees the newborn child and his 
mother looking at it as though it were a cancer that 
would grow into an added burden of despair, another 
hungry mouth, another pair of worn shoes. Mother and 
daughter speak. Their eyes never meet across the room, 
but they are drawn together by the intimacy of shared 
darkness. Flames whirl higher, and with measured steps 
the boy places a piece of old mattress in the middle of 
them, and the thick rolls of smoke rise and disappear 
into deeper flame. Their voices reach him again as they 
plan with great calm to throw the infant into the garbage. 


Scars form again on his flesh as he feels the shape of 
the baby small and limp when he found it later, thrown 
into a large can, to experience the death of matter and of 
men. He sunk into the mass of rotting garbage and lived 
eternity in the heart of dread until his hands reached 
down to take the baby, and again came the roaring of 
life and the pulse in his temple beat wildly as he pulled 
air into his lungs. He carried the baby upstairs, feeling 
the warm slime of garbage between his fingers, one wom 
step following another, aware of the slow passing of time. 
He promised the small whimpering face that he would 
get a job and buy milk, that he would keep it warm. 

Wind sweeps the flames aside like a bending fired 
willow, and there are his mother’s hostile eyes piercilg 
the dark. But he feels his feet holding firmly to the 
earth. 
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THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, very self-com- 
placent in the reflection of his office door, fingered with 
satisfaction the lists of names on 6x9 yellow sheets. 
Originally collected from the teachers by each of the 
grade leaders, they were now systematically arranged 
to correspond with a neat pile of gold-trimmed certifi- 
cates, 

This January his private scheme for jacking up the 
school during the mid-year doldrums seemed to be 
taking on even better than he had dared to expect. Five 
very handsome certificates, one for each of the top five 
in each class, were to be distributed at the next and very 
special assembly. Several teachers had already congrat- 
ulated him on how he contrived to recapture some of 
the loin-girding, self-appraisal and discipline that used 
to descend upon the school each February first, before 
mid-year promotions were abolished. True, he felt a 
slight twinge of embarrassment even as his collar swelled 
with the praise; for, personally, he was so definitely 
committed to an “intrinsic motivation” theory of 
learning that his hostility toward “competition” extended 
even to the word itself. As he thought about it now, his 
clothes became sticky in several places, for he wouldn't 
deign to rationalize his compromise. The injunction of 
his old friend, George W. Hartmann, came to mind: 
“There can be no distinction between theory and prac- 
tice. If the theory doesn’t work, throw it out.” But with 
an artful mental reflex, the principal dodged the rele- 
vance of the great psychologist’s words to his present 
situation. 

It was in this fleeting moment of discomfiture, however, 
that the principal’s eye fell on four words scribbled on 
the top sheet of the award lists: “Missing—Miss W’s 
class,” 

Driven by a sudden and obscure resentment he bolted 
from the office. As he sped up the stairs, his indignation 
made him forget that schools, even those most modern- 
ized recently, have 28 stairs between floors instead of 
the usual 14 in homes or apartments. 

Round and round the landings, up to the fourth floor. 
As he went, he sketched mentally a variety of opening 
salvos: 

“Didn’t you read our notices in the Daily Bulletin?” 

“Weren’t the awards announced in your assemblies?” 

“Didn’t I trumpet enough about it over our P.A. 
system ?” 


He said to himself: “I should make her stew. Let the 


| children vive it to her when they see their class passed 
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Edward Gottlieb 


up at the distribution ceremonies! They’d let her have 


it! Only this wouldn’t be fair to the kids.” 


Confronting the Culprit 


STRIDING down the corridor to room 407, 
the principal fidgeted with the buttons of his jacket, 
straightened his tie and brushed back his unbarbered 
hair. Assuming a posture of dignitarianism, he let him- 
self in. Miss W. followed the children’s eyes and hurried 
over, too quickly, he thought, for her usual studied self- 
command. 


“Miss W., will you step into the hall for a moment, 
please?” Her unquestioning manner told him that he 
didn’t need his rehearsed aggression. 

He held out the yellow sheets. 

She looked contrite. “Yes, I know,” she admitted 
humbly, but too readily. “Mr. F. was here this morning 
to remind me, only...” 

“Only ... ?” The Principal’s anger erupted again. 
“Don’t you give a hoot about cheating your boys and 
virls out of their well-earned reward?” 

She ignored his interruption: “Only I couldn’t bring 
myself to send down the names, I was too unhappy about 
choosing only five when they were all so lovely to me and 
to one another. Besides, as for any excellence in their 
work, I tell them not to expect any extras in reward 
since they are only doing what they should.” 

The principal rocked back on his heels. It was like 
the time the kid he had been coaching stole home right 
before his eyes. But he made a quick comeback: “But 
you yourself have a Phi Beta Kappa key.” 

“T don’t wear it,” she answered matter-of-factly. He 
pushed his advantage: “You didn’t return it!” 

“To tell you the truth,” said Miss W., as if the confes- 
sion were something of a relief, “I keep it in my drawer. 
I'm even quite proud of it. But ’m ashamed of myself. 
It’s too late for me, but I'd like to protect my children 
as long as possible. They have such a fine spirit now... 
I'd hate to do anything to ruin it.” 


The principal was elated. Not only had Miss W. final- 
ly given him the opportunity to release the complex 
resentment he had brought upstairs with him, but her 
very self-exposure now flowed into the spiritual vacuum 
he had created in himself. But he wasn’t sharing his 
elation yet. “Fine for you to practice this lofty attitude 
at their expense,” he said bitingly. “Did you ask them 
whether they cared to relinquish the certificates?” 









What the Children Wanted 


“YES, I DID,” she said. “In fact we discussed 
it at length and they decided they could accept only one 
reward for the whole class, since they really worked on 
all their school projects together.” 

The principal had her now. “Of course they would 
take their cue from you. Do you mind if I go in and 
speak to them?” 

“Not at all.” He strode in. Miss W. followed, slipping 
into the background. 

Sure of his own rapport with the class, he confided to 
them his own embarrassment. “Miss W. tells me you’ve 
given serious thought to the selection of boys and girls 
for the Merit Awards. I respect your decision, but how 
will Mr. F. and I feel if we have to pass up your class 
when the certificates are given out in the assembly? Why 
should you cheat yourselves out of something which you 
may treasure forever?” 

The principal outdid himeelf in friendliness, intimacy 
and personal concern to sell his certificates, “I'll be in 
the office until eleven,” he waved at them in leaving. 
“Suppose your president comes down and lets me know 
how you feel before then.” 

Several weeks later, in the monthly bulletin, the prin- 
cipal told the parents how “a fourth-year class . . . subtly 
administered an academic spanking to the head ef the 
school.” For, long before eleven, a boy and a girl called 
at the office. 

They would take one certificate for the whole class. 


The Children lead the Adults 

IN DISCUSSING the incident with other 
teachers the principal learned that their classes had 
shown similar reluctance and even resentment. But the 
teachers had told them that, as teachers, they had to 
follow through on school administrative orders. This 
was not the first time the principal had found children 
more outspoken and much less ready than he to com- 
promise the social and spiritual values they had set up. 
Nor was it the first time he had found them much more 
alert to any jeopardy of these values from the traps of 
divisive competition. 

The experience of this principal is not unique. The 
New York public schools, despite their problems, have 
earned a reputation for their democratic character. No- 
where are racial, national and cultura] frontiers more 
often crossed to mutual advantage and growth. In every 
school, projects grow up in which children show their 
identification on a person-to-person basis. Help to a shoe- 
less classmate, canned goods for “Little Sisters of the 
Poor” at Thanksgiving, “trick or treat” at Hallowe’en for 
Unicef or clothing and packages for Negroes suffering 
economic penalties for daring to vote down South—all 
these flow readily from children at the awareness of the 


human need. 





The children and our schools are by far our best bet, 
But the very boys and girls who have grown to the point 
where they can find within the group the highest poten. 
tials for the development of each one’s individual facets 
of personality, need both the social prophet and the 
scientist more than ever. Brave and constructive think. 
ing and action are essential to compensate for our pres 
ent cultural and spiritual lags. 

Why are adolescents barred from the working and 
living community? Why is reading English so frustrating 
to children of the lower classes that Americans fear to 
be caught with a book? Why are teachers of our children 
so grievously underpaid? Why are they kept as second. 
class citizens by restrictions on political beliefs and on 
economic organization or action? 

‘Lhis is no time for complacency. Right now our educa- 
tional system is still stuck in the lower grades. 





SOUTHERN CHILDREN SPEAK 


On Seplember 12, Lhe New York Limes reported ie 
reactions of children to the wtegration of schools in Louis- 
ville, Aentucky. Lhe population had been prepared for two 
years for this event, thus leaving the children relatively free 
to react in their own way. 

“Have you noticed anything different this year than 
last?’ the sixth graders at the Cochran Elementary School 
were asked, 

“Well, we have to buy our own books this year,” one 
girl said. 

“Three windows are broken,” another volunteered. 

“Our teacher has a new desk.” a lad offered. | 

“We have a new immigration policy,” said ano.ber. 

“Integration, not immigration, that’s what’s new,” al- 
other said. 

* + 7 

Some of the children in the county schools said that 
they had expected the Negro children to be dirty, to be 
bullies, and to show off a lot. 

“I find them just as friendly as can be,” said Sandra 
Adams, 10. Sandra hopes to be a teacher some day. 

Sandra took one of the Negro girls, Marie Scroggins, 
10, by the hand and said, “We're friends, aren’t we?” 

Marie nodded vigorously. She said, “When I first came 
here I was scared. I didn’t know if anyone would be friends 
with me. I have lots of friends now. That’s why I like it 
here.”’ 

* * + 

On the junior high school level some prejudice is found, 
while in the senior high grades this was more frequent. 

“T have to ride on a colored bus,” a junior high lad said. 
“T don’t like it.” 

“My mom and dad don’t like it too much for me to go 
school with Negroes,” a high school boy said. 

“My mom said don’t get too friendly with Negroes,” ® 
high school girl volunteered. 

The most commonly heard opinion among the white 
students was: 

“They're just as nice as we are and have as much right 
to be here.” 
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THE PERNICIOUS PHYSICAL effects of 
the overcrowded and inadequate housing which results 
from racial segregation are widely known. But the 
psychological effects of segregation, which are just as 
far-reaching and vicious, are much less understood. 
Efforts to survive in a prejudiced society lead many 
Negroes at a very early age to adopt stratagems which 
continue into adulthood, even if they escape from squalor 
and Jim Crow laws. 

These stratagems of Negro children are like camou- 
flage. In a city not very far South a young Negro boy, 
taking the only work he could find, joined an older 
friend at shining shoes. Each day he witnessed a dis- 
turbing ritual. One of the regular customers, when his 
shoes had been polished, would take a quarter and a 
five-dollar gold piece from his pocket, put them behind 
his back, and then, with a wink to the other white folks, 
would present his two closed fists to the older Negro in 
such a way that an intelligent person could tell which 
one held the more valuable coin. The Negro would look 
puzzled, scratch his head and invariably choose the 
hand holding the quarter, to the amused satisfaction 
of the white patrons. 

When the infuriated young boy upbraided him, the 
oder man replied: “Look, kid, I ain’t so dumb. If I 
took that gold piece, it would be the last I'd get. If I 
plays along and lets him think ’'m dumb, I'll get a lot 
more than five bucks out of him in the long run.” With- 
ina few days the boy was dancing, flashing his teeth, 
making mistakes in grammar and obsequiously flatter- 
ing his customers. He too had learned how to get a 
quarter instead of a dime from the “mighty white folks.” 


Negro Rationalizations and White Guilt 
EVEN MORE SERIOUS are the unconscious 


rationalizations which discrimination provides the Negro 
child. In his all too human effort to avoid facing his 
own shortcomings and weaknesses, he often blames them 
on segregation. This lamentable dodge is then buttressed 
by the conscience-stricken white liberal who, heartily 
ahamed of the prejudices of his race, leans over back- 
wards to applaud the performance of any Negro, however 
mediocre. 

The first Negro to attend a leading prep school was 
lionized and feted by students and faculty alike. He 
was accorded every honor, including the presidency of 
his class, net because of his personal qualities, but be- 
tause the white students wanted to prove to him and to 
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themselves that they were unprejudiced. The constant 
extra-curricular activities interfered with his studies 
and at the end of the year he was about to fail several 
subjects. Knowing this, the boy spread among his friends 
the rumor that such and such professors were going to 
flunk him because he was a Negro. Greatly perplexed, 
one of the professors, after consultation with an expert 
in race relations, had the courage and good judgment 
to fail the boy, with the result that the next year he 
studied hard and overcame the oppressive effects of 
his white friends’ guilty good will. 


The white liberals who cannot believe that Emmett 
Till, in a normal adolescent search for status among his 
new Southern friends, may indeed have made some 
trifling improper advance to a white woman, exhibit 
the same unfortunate frame of mind as those teen-age 
white girls who have sexual relations with Negroes, not 
because they love them, but because they fear that a 
normal rejection would appear as prejudice. This white 
liberal mentality reinforces the illusion of many Negro 
children that their personal deficiencies are attributable 
to segregation. In this way they feel absolved at a critical 
age from efforts toward self-improvement. 


Lack of Self-respect 


NEGRO CHILDREN tend to develop early a 
basic lack of self-respect. They may show this, for ex- 
ample, by their shameful rejection of such aspects of 
their cultura] heritage as Negro spirituals. A prominent 
Negro singer has been met several times before high 
school concerts by committees of Negro children who 
ask him not to sing spirituals. “They remind white 
folks of our past slavery, and we don’t like it,” one teen- 
ager explained. 


In the year 1956 it is almost impossible to mention 
Africa to Negro boys and girls in school without provok- 
ing embarrassed laughter. Even African students studying 
in America are sometimes affected in the same way. One | 
such student, looking at African sculpture in a New 
York apartment, laughed wryly at their “crudity” and 
said “My people have a long way to come,” oblivious to 
the rare beauty of the work. 

It is a familiar social pattern for oppressed people to 
imitate their oppressors. Negro children are encouraged 
(often by their parents) to straighten their hair and 
lighten their skins with Nadinol. While this behavior 
is understandable as unconscious identification with the 
majority, it cripples self-esteem. When these same chil- 
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dren grow up, they will try to marry wives or husbands 
of much lighter complexion in order to increase their 
status. The lighter the skin, the higher the status. Such 
preferences betray a very deep sense of inferiority. 


Dr. Kenneth Clark, of City College, New York, who 
was coordinator of the sociological, psychological and 
historical research for the NAACP Supreme Court case 
on schoo] segregation, demonstrated this lack of self- 
respect through a dramatic experiment. He asked Harlem 
children to evaluate a group of dolls. Provided with a 
white doll, a Japanese doll and a Negro doll, the chil- 
dren overwhelmingly liked the black doll least. 


Hatred of the Oppressor 


ALONG WITH the lack of self-respect, Negro 
children learn very early to hate white people. Many of 
their earliest experiences with the white folk are negative 
and destructive: “Don’t sit here; Negroes belong over 
there ...” “I’m sorry. My mother won't let me bring 
you to the party .. .” “This medical line is for little 
white boys, Sam... .” In the past half-century of inter- 
national war many Negroes have inwardly applauded the 
battles in which “the white folks are killing each other 
off.” Negro servants, even in the North, sometimes se- 
cretly spit in the food before bowing and scraping to 
serve it to white masters. 

Accustomed to the Southern system of putting Negroes 
in the first dirty car behind the engine, a Negro child, 
upon hearing about a train wreck in which many people 
were killed in the last coaches, exclaimed: “Good! They 
were all white.” Even the most highly educated may 
feel this way. The Negro novelist E. Saunders Redding, 
who teaches at Atlanta University, and lives near the 
Atlanta slums, has described how, on a very cold night 
in Georgia, he observed a drunken white woman in rags 
stagger down an alley, empty her bottle and fall un- 
conscious in the gutter. His initial reaction was: “Good! 
She’s white.” Only after a considerable inner struggle 
was he able to add: “But, my God! she’s also human” and 
go to her aid. 


Hatred of Fellow Victims 
NEGRO CHILDREN often turn their hatred 


upon members of their own race. One Negro boy, beaten 
by a white gang, stormed into a community center and 
began to pound on a smaller Negro girl. When the di- 
rector intervened, he screamed: “That white trash beat 
me. I'll kill all you niggers.” The psychologist Dollard 
in his classic study, Frustration and Aggression, de- 
scribes this pattern in detail: If frustration is great 
enough, aggression follows. If one dare not take on the 
strong, one takes on the weak. If not the weak outside 
the group, then the weak within it. 


Negro children early acquire the habit of identifying 
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with the social prejudices of white people. The sub. 
conscious thought runs like this: “I can’t eat, live or mix 
with the white folks. I can’t belong. But at least I cap 
think what the white folks think.” By hating other 
minority groups the Negro child attempts, first, to de. 
flect the hostility of the white people to the others and 
away from himself, and, second, to avoid any appearance 
of being out of step as a troublemaker, as well as a Negro, 
A Negro boy running a Puerto Rican boy out of his 
block was overheard yelling: “You may look whiter than 
us, but we’ve been here longer than you.” Leaders at 
high school conferences report that even the most en- 
lightened Negroes tend to defend vigorously the economic 
and political status quo. Negro boys and girls are anti. 
Semitic to a surprising degree. 

The Negro child early learns that we are living in an 
historical period of white domination. Sooner or later 
the colored people of the world will, he believes, rise 
up to throw off the white rule. Then they will dominate 
the whites. This philosophy of history, often held sub. 
consciously, persists in the child’s mind throughout life, 
It is supported by the Biblical statement often repeated 
in Negro homes, Ethiopia will stretch forth her hands,” 

While the physical effects of racial prejudice are bad 
enough, they are in reality superficial compared to the 
deepest scars of all—the scars left by intolerance and 
injustice upon the hearts and minds of little children. 





An album containing the striking photo- 
graphs that appear on the following 
eight pages and the pictures on the 
front and back covers is available from 
LIBERATION in limited numbers. A 
beautiful present for Christmas or other 


occasions. Order now for yourself and 


your friends. 





Six copies: $5.00 


One copy: $1.00 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC ESSAY BY HAROLD FEINSTEIN 
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The Children 


WHAT IS MOST SIGNIFICANT, it seems 
to me, is the earnest attention paid to the Children and 
Family as a subject, the desire of parents to be informed 
and thereby do their best, rather than following their wit 
and impulse; or to say this another way, what is signifi- 
cant is the importance assigned in our society to Psychol- 
ogy itself, for Psychology is still by and large the family- 
psychology that Freud made it, discussing the problems 
of jealousy, infantile dependency, authority submissive- 
ness and rebelliousness, and sibling competition; and 
problems of spite, moral prejudice and other reaction- 
formations springing from instinctual deprivation. This 
interest in the Children is of course hopeful, for the in- 
crease of wisdom cannot fail to remedy abuses, and has 
already done so quite spectacularly. 








But this interest is also itself a symptom of an un- 
Wfortunate social situation. Earnest folk pay such special 
pattention to the children, and in general to their Inter- 
Personal Relations, because there is not enough objective 
,iian’s work or woman’s work to put themselves to. I 
do not mean that there is not enough absolutely (it’s a 
Tatge universe) ; but that in our present social and tech- 
ical arrangements there are not enough exciting and 
wilable and unquestionably self-justifying enterprises, 
Where a lively human being can exercise initiative and 
We his enormous psychic and physical powers to any- 
Ming like capacity. This problem goes, I think, deeper 
Man any of the current differences in political or eco- 
lomic arrangements, and I cannot think of any immediate 
Mange that could alleviate it. We are in a phase of col- 
tive enterprise that does not, and probably cannot as 
fet, much use and stimulate such remarkably gifted 
Mimals as individual people, especially if we consider 
Mem (as children) before they are discouraged and 
‘Become rusty, and in addition to our powers all the 
MMowledge and equipment of our culture. So more and 
More are likely to blow off steam in religious explora- 
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tion; and the brunt of the burden falls on preoccupation 
with the Children and Interpersonal Relations, for these 
at least are things that one can individually try to do 
something about. 

Good parents work to preserve-and-give more avail- 
able energy to their children; the children in turn grow 
up and find they have not much field of action for this 
energy, but they can expend some of it on their children. 

The helping of children has the prime advantage 
that it can be disinterested, compassionate, and noblesse 
oblige; it is our nearest equivalent to the old chivalry. 
The bother is that, except for those who have a calling, 
who are born teachers, it is stultifying as a steady oc- 
cupation. We also need some dragons to kill and planets 
to visit, or goods to produce that people unquestionably 
need. A psychiatrist friend of mine says that the right 
care of chlidren is: Let them alone and be around; where 
“be around” means, I suppose, to provide safety, au- 
dience for the exploit, consolation for the hurt, sugges- 
tion and material equipment for the next step, and 
answers when asked. This simple formula will not fill 
up a twenty-lecture seminar on Children. 


The Family as Battleground 


_AS OUR FAMILIES ARE, the children in 
both their present satisfaction and the free growth of 
their powers, are certainly crushed, thwarted, pushed, 
hurt, and misled by their hostile and doting grown-ups. 
Frankly, I doubt that you can find one child in a dozen 
who is not being seriously injured, in quite definite and 
tangible ways, by his family. I would say this indignant- 
ly, as an indictment of the Family and ecrasez Pinfame, 
let’s fight to get rid of it! if I thought that the available 
substitutes were not even more disastrous. But con- 
sider also the other side, that the parents are tied to and 
tyrannized over by the little Neros. You cannot put them 
in their places for several reasons: 1. You can’t, try it; 
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2. it’s bad for them to slap them down, and if they are 
injured it bounces back on you in the end; and 3. most 
fundamentally, in the good cases you can’t deny the 
imperious demands of the children because most, and 
perhaps all, of the hard things they really want are 
justified: they want space, excitement, sexual freedom, 
noble models to grow up to, wise saws of experience, 
real arts and crafts to learn, animals to hunt, an un- 
known to explore, and comprehensible answers to 
direct questions. But it is not the case that our housing, 
our economy, our style, our frontiers, and our sciences 
are amenable to these justified childish demands. Our 
arrangements have become so objective that few. grown- 
ups and no children any longer have an available ob- 
jective world. So a sensitive parent feels justly guilty; 
he tries anxiously, in impossible conditions, not to rob 
the children of their natura] rights as the free heirs of 
nature and man. Do not many of us suffer from what we 
could call the Lear-complex? We are abashed by the 
free unspoiled power of the very young, we have no 
right to withstand it, we resign and give up our own 
rights, 

As a striking example of parental guilty good inten- 
tions, notice in community planning, how every adult 
requirement of quality, style, and efficiency, is sacrificed 
to suburban utilities of safety and playground. 


Being Master without Authority 
CONTRAST IT—to make the point clear— 


with a master and his disciples, whether an artist or 
an artisan or a scholar: he uses the kids for his purposes, 
he says do and don’t with a clear conscience, because 
his soul is fixed on the work; he teaches them out of 
his compassion to prevent error and advance the future. 
They, in turn, are neither humiliated nor browbeaten 
nor exploited. They are growing into the work through 
him because he is a master of the work; and the com- 
pelling proof of all this does not come from authority 
but from the work. Now regarding’ the Family as a 
school of growth in the art of personal life and of ex- 
ploration and inspiration toward a career, what ex- 
perienced mother or father feels like a master of the 
subject and can command and forbid with conviction, 
except in some elementary issues of health and safety 
and perhaps grammar and manners? (As Yeats said, 
“The best lack all conviction—the worst are full of 
passionate intensity.”) We do not know the method 
to reach the goal we do not know. This is often expressed 
by the sentence, “I don’t care what my children do or 
become, so long as they will be happy.” An honest, 
humble, and sensible sentence, but it puts parents in 
the impossibly anxious position of trying to fulfill an 
indefinite responsibility. So instead of improvising with 
wit and love on a foundation of experience and unques- 
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tioned personal achievement, they necessarily rely on 
Psychology and Mental Hygiene. 

Another cause of preoccupation with the children jg 
that children have become the only colorable excuse 
for existence of the monogamous family. Economically, 
women make money and own most of it. As a way of 
life, with the general breakdown of the old sexual con. 
ventions and the weakening of the old inhibitions, mo. 
nogamous marriage is felt as a trap and a frustration; 
people are exposed to, and allow themselves to feel, 
temptation but are not so able to take satisfaction, s 
there is plenty of resentment and guilt, projected re 
sentment. Frankly, again, it is my observation that if 
many marriages (maybe most) could be simply dissolved 
after a few years, the partners would suddenly become 
brighter, rosier, and younger. And again I would there. 
fore urge, Change the whole institution, except that the 
situation is not simple: we are still in the toils of jeal. 
ousy of our own Oedipus-complexes, and in the present 
social fragmentation the companionship of marriage, 
such as it is, is a safeguard against isolation and lone 
liness. (The Family was a bulwark of the private econ- 
omy, and now it is a refuge against the collective 
economy.) But these grounds for the continued existence 
of the institution cannot stand much ethical scrutiny, 
considering the cost. It is the children that make the 
effort unquestionably worthwhile; and of course with 
the two or three children now standard, the burden of 
justification that must be borne by each little darling 
is great indeed. 


Salvation through Sex-technique 


AS A DEFENSE against all the repressed 
thoughts against it, it has become the highest aim in 
life of an entire young generation to “achieve” a normal 
happy marriage and raise healthy (psychologically 
healthy) children. That is, what was always taken asa 
usual and advantageous background for work in the 
world and the service of God, is now regarded as a 
heroic goal to be striven for. This is preposterous. Ye, 
I should like to repeat it, the sentiment is deeply ju 
tified by the fact that at least this goal can be personally 
striven for; it is connected with real, not merely sym 
bolic, satisfactions and responsibilities; and the same 
cannot be said for other goals for most people, which 
are either fictions of prestige and power, or are man 
collectively. Consider, as a test, when the goal canno 
be achieved or when the marriage cracks up: it is the 
exceptional case where the person’s work or social rok 
is important enough and real enough to occupy hi 
thoughts and keep him going with manly fortitude 
Viewed in this light, the thousand manuals of sex-tedh 
nique and happy marriage have the touching dignity of 
evangelical tracts, as is indeed their tone; they teach 
how to be saved, and there is no other way to be saved. 
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The well-intentioned loving and resentful parents make 


| g vocation of the children until finally they can send 
| them off, at increasingly early times, to nursery-schools 


and schools. Perhaps the schools will provide “explora- 
tion and inspiration toward a career”. But the situation 
of the teachers in the schools is fundamentally no differ- 
ent. For always the question is, What to teach? what 
is realistically worth teaching? The curriculum becomes 
poorer and poorer, because an honest educator cannot 
seriously believe that the solid sciences and humanities 
are life-relevant to the average of this mass of pupils. 
Nor is so-called “vocational” training the answer. (The 
name tends to be applied precisely in the absence of 
vocation.) Neither the jobs trained-for nor the kill-time 
traning add up to what could enliven a human soul. 
The answer of the school is again Psychology; what the 
teacher has is not a subject-matter but a Method, and 
what he teaches is Interpersonal Relations. The only art 
that is essential is to read simple words, for pro- 
duction and distribution depend on reading. (So there 
has been universal free primary education for a hundred 
years, and the earmark of the delinquent who won't fit 
into the economy is that he won’t or can’t learn 
toread.) But the savage and intolerable irony is the cur- 
rent raving for more mathematics and physics, lest our 
bombs, radar, and rockets fall behind Russia’s,—these 
beautiful studies that have been transcendent goals for 
many of our best! now advocated so basely and the 
professors greedy for the subsidies and students on any 
conditions. 


Success without Achievement 
BROUGHT UP in a world where they can- 


not see the relation between activity and achievement, 
adolescents believe that everything is done with mirrors, 
tests are passed by tricks, achievement is due to pull, 
goods are known by their packages, and a man is es- 
teemed according to his front. The delinquents who can- 
not read and quit school, and thereby become still less 
able to take patt in such regular activity as is available, 
show a lot of sense and life when they strike out directly 
for the rewards of activity, money, glamour, and noto- 
riety, which will “prove” in one fell swoop that they are 
not impotent. And it is curious and profoundly instruc- 
tive how they regress, politically, to a feudal and band- 
and-chieftain law that is more comprehensible to them. 
The code of a street-gang has many an article in com- 
mon with the Code of Alfred the Great. 

It is disheartening indeed to be with a group of 
young fellows who are in a sober mood and who simply 
do not know what they want to do with themselves in 
life. Doctor, lawyer, beggar-man, thief? rich man, poor 
man, Indian chief?—they simply do not know an am- 
bition and cannot fantasize one. But it is not true that 
they don’t care; their “so what?” is vulnerable, their 
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eyes are terribly balked and imploring. (I say “it is 
disheartening”, and I mean that the tears roll down 
my cheeks; and I who am an anarchist and a pacifist feel 
that they will be happier when they are all in the army.) 


The Psychology of Abundance 


THIS IS A SAD picture. Naturally; for it is 
always sad when you write about something, rather 
than do something. (Poetry is not sad, it is an action.) I 
do not think there is cause for indignation, nor for de- 
spair. Not for indignation, because so many people are 
doing their best and many of these difficulties that 
have arisen are surprising and must simply be addressed 
patiently. Not for despair, for my feeling is that we are 
in a stage of transition: to finding some kind of collective 
arrangements that will be rich with animal vitality and 
creative spontaneity and will be without Interpersonal 
Relations. Of course I cannot imagine such an apparently 
contradictory thing or I would be writing that instead 
of this. Meantime we psychologically-informed parents 
are doggedly (and out of our own hides) contributing 
to the explosion of it. By the millions—soon by the vast 
majority—we have let up on toilet-training, we have 
been liberating sexuality, we have honestly relinquished 
an old-fashioned authority because we do not know 
right principles. Then in the new generation there is 
more and more health and available energy, and less 
and less to do with it; more and more unprejudiced, 
not-class-ridden and good-humored kids who are, yet, 
more and more stupid. This is the psychology of abun- 
dance that goes with the economy of abundance. 


With the alleviation of the anxieties of poverty, there 
naturally loom vaster and at first vaguer anxieties of 
destiny. Our present task, it seems to me, is just to get 
rid of a few more ideas, to get rid of Life so we can have 
a little life, and finally to get rid of Psychology so we 
can have a little contact and invention. As Laotse said, 
“Good government is to empty the people’s minds and 


fill their bellies.” 





NOBODY KNOWS... 


According to Theodore Kaghan, a New York Post 
columnist, youthful rowdyism on the streets of Germany 
has become a national scandal. In Hamburg and Munich, as 
in New York, hooligan mobs fight the cops, disrupt traffic, 
create panic among respectable citizens. The columnist ob- 
serves: “Nobody seems to know what ails these punks, but 
one thing they seem to have in common is no fathers. Killed 


in the war.” 
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OF 
LITTLE 


THINGS 


David Koven 


AFTER SPENDING YEARS ac- 
quiring the reputation of arch-pessi- 
mist, I’ve recently become aware that 
my basic viewpoint seems to be un- 
dergoing a change. It’s like spending 
years trying to acquire a suitable bar- 
room parlor and the proper dissipated 
appearance to go with your taste for 
dry martinis and then discovering 
it was really the olive you were after. 
Not that I’ve become a rabid Panglos- 
sian optimist; the daily headlines and 
statements of the “illustrious leaders 
of the world” see to it that one’s en- 
thusiastic hope for the future never 
exceeds that of an oyster walking 
with the Walrus and the Carpenter. 
But I am coming to realize that at the 
daily living level, it is possible to act 
directly in cooperation with others. 
Not that these little acts are great 
world-moving deeds—far from it. Yet 
I see that they are in opposition to 
the philosophy of delegated authority 
and responsibility that dominates our 
highly centralized world today and, 
in fact, a small force toward greater 
freedom and individuality. 

So we, our family, participate in a 
cooperative nursery school, one of 
the many here in the San Francisco 
Bay Area. Our original reasons for 
joining this school were certainly not 
of the highest motive, but rather re- 
flected expediency. Freeing the mo- 
ther from the child and vice versa, 
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American Preseoes §: 


IN PRAISE 


breaking an unsatisfying routine of 
“Kinder und Kuche”, (Children and 
Kitchen) ete. However, we chose the 
particular nursery school we did be- 
cause of the philosophy of education 
expressed in its prospectus. Here are 
the main points it makes: 
“1. Each child is a unique, worth- 
while human being in his own 
right. 
2. Each child is an individual with 
different needs. 
3. Each child is accepted as he is, 
yet guided to operate within neces- 
sary limits. (i.e., limit the environ- 
ment rather than prohibit the 
child. ) 
4, Each child should feel secure, 
wanted and loved. 
5. There is no such thing as a 
“bad” or “good” child. Each will 
act as the forces within him compel. 
The school will accept these feel- 
ings and help to channel and re- 
direct them. (Help the aggressive 
child express his anger in ways that 
will not hurt others, yet not arouse 
guilt feelings, etc.) 
6. The atmosphere of the adults 
must be one of acceptance of the 
child at his own level of maturity, 
affection, understanding, 
protection and guidance. 
7. Maximum opportunities for cre- 
ative expression and experimenta- 
tion are offered. 


offering 







































8. True “discipline” is a process 
of guiding a child so that he can 
function on his own as a happy, 
satisfied, productive member of a 
group.” 


“Ventilation” of Teachers 
BEFORE you get the wrong im- 


pression, let me say right off that, at 
best, the nursery school is a poor 
substitute for the ‘cooperative com- 
munity’ which I view as the ideal 
vehicle for the raising and educating 
of children, or for a devoted family 
life geared to the child’s development. 
Too, our nursery school, like most 
organizations operating today, has 
many of the glaring faults of the 
society that it is a part of. While 
there are a few people who are truly 
imbued with a spirit of cooperation, 
most of the members of the school 
shirk their responsibilities and ty 
to get out from under. This tends 
toward the creation of cliques and 
sometimes bad feelings on the patt 
of the parents who do most of the 
work towards those who tend to 
evade. Although there are cordial re 
lationships between the parents and 
professional teachers, there remails 
a great separation between the two 
groups. (Most professional groups 
live in a world apart. It is reflected 
in their attitudes, the special jargo" 
that makes up their speech, ete. Thus 
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cial workers don’t establish rapport 
with each other, they “ventilate”. 
Nursery school teachers don’t speak 
of groups of activities or factors, they 
talk of “constellations”.) This se- 
paration, due to the “professional 
mentality”, is undoubtedly com- 
pounded by the transitory nature of 
the parent cooperators. After all, the 
years for the nursery school are from 
two to five and our school is almost 
fifteen years old, And, of course, we 
are always plagued by financial 
trouble. Yet, despite these problems, 
I feel that the development is worth- 
while and sometimes almost inspira- 
tional, 

I'm going to skip over the benefits 
to the child (and I believe there are 
many in this cooperative school life) 
and go on to the role played by the 
parents. Basically, we, the parents, 
are responsible for the financial and 
physical maintenance of the school. 
One parent of each family acts as 
parent-teacher one day a week. It is 
a mutual living and learning expe- 
rience where many new ideas and at- 
titudes toward the education of chil- 
dren can be picked up. We have Tues- 
day evening meetings. We band to- 
gether to repair broken equipment, 
approve all expenditures and keep 
alive the essential philosophy of the 
school, I find that the work I and the 
other parents do in maintaining and 
constructing the equipment used in 
school is a pleasurable, creative ex- 
perience and certainly not marked by 
the clock watching that has become 
such an integral part of our daily 
work, The work days, on which groups 
of parents get together to accomplish 
some much needed project, do much 
'o create a spirit of understanding, 
and empathy. The Tuesday night 
meetings have become sessions in 
which I see more and more people 
who have never expressed their views 
publicly gain self-confidence and think 
and speak ideas they never enter- 
tained before. 


A Meeting of the Parents 
TO BE more explicit, let me flash 


back to our last meeting. The speaker 
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of the evening, an eminent sociologist 
and, incidentally, the father of one 
of the most rambunctious boys in our 
school, is winding up his talk on the 
“Authoritarian Personality”. He is a 
tall, heavy set, shad-bellied, close-clip- 
ped, friendly looking man with mild 
voice and manner. 
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... and so, as you see, I have no 
means of blue printing a perfect form 
of personality development for your 
children. You all know my son. So 
you see, we all have our problems. 
But if we bring at least an awareness 
of the dangers we face and a willing- 
ness to try to avoid them, then per- 
haps, our children will grow up with 
a minimum of authoritarian traits”. 

Earlier in the talk he has analyzed 
the authoritarian personality in terms 
of submission to authority as devel- 
oped from submissiveness enforced 
by a rigid family structure, in which 
the attitudes of the parents are “sacro- 
sanct” and are enforced by threat of 
punishment, and, conversely, the ideas 
and attitudes of the children hold no 
value unless they reflect those of their 
parents. He felt that the most obvious 
authoritarian traits were reflected in 
such things as racial and religious 
prejudice, resistance to change, and 
a hatred and resentment of unortho- 
doxy. In order to combat the attitudes 
and prejudices, basic changes had 
to be made in the structure of thefami- 
ly, educational methods, concepts of 
discipline, etc. As can be imagined, 
the discussion that followed was ra- 
ther heated. 

While this was going on, I sat and 
thought about this group of people 
discussing together, seriously trying 
to come to a better understanding 
of their relationships with their chil- 
dren. Actively concerned with avoid- 
ing some of the pit-falls that hamp- 
ered their own growth. Desirous of 
helping their children develop free, 
expressive personalities. I thought 
that, even though I consider the 
growth of the totalitarian personality 
a tremendously complex problem 
with a deep psychological founda- 
tion, at the level of nursery school 


life a real effort can be made to offset 
at least some of its outward forms. 
Certainly children who grow up play- 
ing together and familiar with Chi- 
nese, Japanese and Negro children 
will be less likely to develop racial 
prejudices, Their parents, thrown to- 
gether here into a satisfactory work 
relationship, must soon re-evaluate 
some of their own racial concepts. 


From Self-discipline to Authority 


SOME of the methods of teaching 
and dealing with the problems of 
the children far exceed the hopes and 
theories of the great educational re- 
formers like Montessori and Ferrer. 
If the attitudes toward the education 
of children expressed in our coopera- 
tive nursery school could only con- 
tinue throughout their development, 
a new, creative generation would ap- 
pear. Sadly, this is one of the worst 
drawbacks of the parents and teachers 
in the cooperative nurseries here. 
They strive for freedom, creativity 
and a self-instilled discipline on the 
nursery school level, yet they are 
short-visioned and don’t insist on a 
continuation of this through elemen- 
tary and high school life. Instead, 
they turn their fine young creative 
children over to public school sys- 
tems that insist on a rigid discipline 
derived from external authority. A 
public school system dedicated to 
making their young creative individu- 
ality fit a common mold. A public 
school system that does little to give 
them real knowledge, but much to 
fill their heads with patriotic and 
nationalistic myths, which foster the 
very prejudices and authoritarian 
traits we seek to avoid. 


If you feel that my description of 
our nursery school is idealized, you’re 
right, it is. There is much that is 
wrong with these schools. But there 
is much that is fine. If each of us 
treated our children as feelingly and 
decently as they are treated in our 
school, the next generation would 
certainly be freer and less psychotic 
than ours. 
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THEODORE HERZL, the founder of polit- 
ical Zionism, began as a Romantic and became gradual- 
ly a realist. This general development of his is especially 
reflected in his changing attitude to the Arab question. 
In his early beginnings Herz] envisaged Palestine as “the 
country without a people for the people without a 
country”. Afterwards he came to realize that there was 
a people in Palestine and he was quite ready to take 
account of this stubborn fact. In his last picture of the 
new society Arabs and Jews work together in peace and 
friendship. The central figure of the novel, Altneuland, 
(1902) David Littwark, a portrait of David Wolfson, 
Herzl’s nearest friend and successor as a President of the 
World Zionist organization, is on very close terms with 
the leader of the non-Jews in Palestine, Rashid Bey, 
who says: “The Jews made us rich, why should we hate 
them? They live with us like brothers, why shouldn’t 
we love them?” 

This was Herzl’s personal attitude to the Arab question 
not only in a political context but also in his intimately 
private reactions. In Egypt he notes in his diary (29th 
March 1903): “The plight of the Fellahin beside the 
route is undescribable. I am resolved to take care of the 
Fellahin too when I shall have the power.” (Cf. Alex 
Bein, Theodor Herzl; a biography, Ch. 12.) 

Ahad-Haam, Herzl’s counterpart and opponent from 
his standpoint as a cultural Zionist, wrote a furious 
article against Altneuland but in the Arab question 
he was very near to Herzl’s opinion. 

Alas, this common approach of the founding fathers 
of Zionism, the political as well as the cultural, did not 
influence very much the real situation in Palestine itself. 
The Arab question did not bother either the political 
leadership or the settlers in the country except in times 
of danger. There was no coherent plan:how to tackle the 
question and how to come to a solution by consent. 
From time to time a lonely voice was to be heard like 
that of the Hebrew linguist and educator, the late Dr. 
Itzhak Epstein. Only when riots broke out as in 1920, 
1921, 1929, 1936, did the hidden question become a 
public concern. Even Dr. Chaim Weitzmann, undoubted- 
ly the most moderate and wisest of all Zionist leaders 
after Herzl, did not keep a consistent policy in this vital 
matter. 

There was only a small group of Zionists who con- 
tinued to see the Arab question as the central problem of 
the movement and of the upbuilding of the old home- 
land. They first met in the middle of the twenties when 
Prof. Joseph Horowitz of Frankfurt came to Jerusalem 
in order to organize the Oriental Institute of the Hebrew 
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ZIONISM WITHOUT NATIONALISM 


Ernst Simon 


University. As an Oriental scholar of a world-wide 
knowledge he realized how important the rising Arab 
world and the renaissance of Islam would become jn 
the very near future. So the “Brith Shalom” was founded, 
firstly as a small group in order to study the question 
thoroughly before proposing practical suggestions for 
its solution. 

The program of “Brith Shalom” was to erect in 
Palestine a bi-national State, where Jews and Arabs 
could live in perfect equality, no matter which of these 
peoples were in the majority. Dr. Arthur Ruppin went 
so far as to proclaim this program at the 14th Zionist 
Congress (1925, Vienna) as a Zionist postulate. He 





asked to set up a permanent commission for the study of 
this problem. But even this modest suggestion was 
not accepted, and the Congress only came back to a 
declaration of friendship with the Arab people which 
had been similarly formulated at the 12th and 13th 


Congresses too. 


Then came the year of 1933. The catastrophe of the 
Jews in Germany, and then in most European countries, 
changed the very essence of the Zionist movement: it 
become catastrophical itself. The slow and deliberate 
upbuilding of the country by limited waves of immigt« 
tion seemed no longer sufficient or even possible. Ir 
stead of redemption, salvation became the slogan. I 
this respect Herzl’s conception triumphed over that of 
Ahad-Haam. Eretz-Israel took a major share in the 
solution of the question of the Jews who had to fly from 
their countries. Would it be able to take a share in the 
solution of the problem of Judaism as a spiritual and 
moral power with the help of the new masses of imm:- 
grants, firstly from Central Europe and nowadays from 
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North Africa, or would quantity impede quality? That 
has been one of the central questions which occupied 
“hud” from the day of its foundation. 


formation of Ihud 


THE SITUATION between Jews, Arabs and 
British had become so warlike that Dr. Judah Magnes 
did not think it fit keeping him his position of a political 
freelancer. He gathered around him three different 
soups of people. Veterans of the Palestine settlement, 
sich as Kalwarisky and Moshe Smolansky; religiously 
disposed intellectuals, mostly of Martin Buber’s school 
of thought, whose minds were directed by ethical ideas 
and who saw in Zionism the redemption of their own 
humanity; and younger people, mostly of Western 
origin, who did not wish to renounce the humanistic 
and international tradition of their educational world. 
The common denominator of these three groups may 
be found in the fact that they had all chosen Zionism 
by an act of their own free will, and mostly at a time 
when other decisions were open to them. 

The program of the group was “Union” in a threefold 
sense, union between Jews and Arabs in a bi-national 
Palestine, union between the whole undivided country 
with a larger unity of the peoples of the Near East, and 
union of this region with the world Organization of the 
United Nations. A monthly “La’ayoth” (Problems), 
under the editorship of Martin Buber, the present 
writer and Mr. Javriel Stern, fought for these ideas, by 
trying to put them into the broader framework of Zionist 
moral renaissance. 

A broader framework was to be found from the organ- 
ational point of view too. The “League for Jewish-Arab 
Cooperation and Rapprochment” was set up. It con- 
tained, besides “Ihud”, the radical Socialists of the 
“‘Hashomir Hatzair”, the left-wing of the “Poale-Zion” 
and some individual members, especially from the 
remainder of the followers of A.D. Gordon, an old 
Palestinian pioneer of the highest ethical standard. So 
the ideologies represented within the “League” differed 
very much from each other but all of its constituents 
bravely strove for peace in Palestine and most of them 
aw bi-nationalism as a promising solution. Dr. Magnes 
defined bi-nationalism as total equality: in numbers, in 
land areas, and in the future government, but the 
other groups did not go so far. 

One of the main arguments used by the official Zionist 
leadership and by Jewish public opinion in Eretz-Israel 
a8 well as in the Diaspora was, that there was no Arab 
counterpart with whom to talk and to negotiate. That 
was not true at all. As a matter of fact the situation was 
much more involved. There were always relations with 
the Arab world, on different levels. Kalwarisky met, 
(uite regularly, the older type of effendis in Palestine 
ind the neighboring states, and kept really friendly 
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relations with some of them. Besides, !:e succeeded in 
keeping in touch with the more enlightened leaders of 
the Fellahin. Dr. Magnes was highly esteemed by the 
younger Arab intellectuals and by some of their religious 
leaders, Moslems as well as Christians. The represent- 
atives of the more radical Labour parties within the 
“League” succeeded in organizing considerable numbers 
of Arab workers in different forms. Some of the Arabs 
paid even the price of their life for their conciliatory 
attitude to the Jews and were murdered by the henchmen 
of the Mufti of Jerusalem without the British police 
ever finding one of the criminals. 


In 1948 the Jewish State was founded. Dr. Magnes 
did not live to see its development but he did live to see 
its beginings. In the throes of its birthpains he had a 
last conversation with its creator, David Ben-Gurion. 
Some days before his death in New York Dr. Magnes 
told me about this meeting. Ben-Gurion must have said 
to him something like the following: 

There is no essential difference between us regarding 
the aims of Zionism, but there is a very great difference 
regarding the means to reach them. You, Dr. Magnes, 
believe that peace will bring us the State, however, a 
bi-national one. I, for one, am sure that the Jewish State 
will bring us the peace. 


Our tragic situation consists in the fact that neither 
of these predictions came true. That became clear very 
soon with the outbreak of the unhappy Jewish-Arab 
war. For the circle of Ihud the question arose, whether 
to be or not to be. It was especially the influence of 
Rabbi Binyamin and of Dr. Heinrich Strauss that the 
answer was given in the affirmative. In spite of the great 
loss caused by Dr. Magnes’s decease we resolved to 
carry on. A new organ of the movement was founded 
named “Ner” (Candle) which is now appearing in its 
seventh year under the editorship of Rabbi Benyamin 
—sometimes assisted by Dr. Shimon Shereshewsky, a 
Jerusalem physician and an orthodox Jew—and which 
has appeared during the last period, both in Hebrew 
and in English. What is the policy which “Thud” and 
“Ner” have tried to promulgate? 


Facing the Future 


“THUD” has not changed its cardinal ideas. 
It stands for “union”, today as before. 


The aim has remained, but the means have to be 
changed according to the changing situation. The State 
of Israel has come to remain. Its destruction or annihi- 
lation would not only bring disaster on all its inhabitants, 
Jews and Arabs alike, but to the bulk of the Jewish 
people all over the world. Jews abroad do not like the 
idea of being linked up with a foreign state, and quite 
rightly so. From the political point of view Jews of the 
Diaspora cannot keep a dual loyalty. Their only loyalty 
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has ever been due and will ever be due to the State 
where they live and of which they are citizens. 

However, human beings have not only political alle- 
giances. All of us live in different and multiple social 
formations. For the Jew, his feelings for his old home- 
land have always been a basic element of his religious, 
moral and spiritual life. These links have been strength- 
ened by the creation of the Jewish State and by its strug- 
gle for survival. Should this stfuggle not succeed, the 
consequences for the Jewish Diaspora and its will of 
life would be no less disastrous than those for the state 
itself. 

But survival is not an aim in itself. It has to be jus- 
tified by moral and religious values, at least as far as 
Jews are concerned, A new tiny Balkan State, highly 
militarized like Sparta of old times, always in feuds 
with its neighbors, would be a very poor fulfilment of 
our messianic dreams, Such an Israel would hardly be 
in a position to serve as a cultural center for the Dias- 
pora. 

So the Arab question, which is identical with the 
question of peace, turns out to be identical, at least to a 
large extent, with the Jewish question itself. It is upon 
us to try, again and again, to find a solution. 

We have to work on three levels. The first one: the 
Arab minority in Israel. The second one: Israel’s relations 
to its neighbors. The third one: Israel’s and its neigh- 
bors’ position in the whole of the world. 

The Arab minority in Israel is in an economically 
satisfactory situation. Farmers are prosperous because 
the prices for agricultural products are high. But from 
the political point of view the situation is not so good. 
True, there is formal political equality, there are Arab 
delegates in the Knesseth, and a lot of good work is done 
by several Ministries, especially by those of Education 
and Culture, of Health and of Agriculture. At the 
Hebrew University and the Haifa Technical Institute 
Arab students enjoy full rights, and there are even 
special funds available to help them by scholarships 
and other allowances. 

But in spite of all that the situation, as a whole, is far 
from being satisfactory. The great majority of the Arab 
population lives under military rule with all the humil- 
iations and limitations necessarily linked to it. Many 
agricultural soils have not been given back to the legal 
proprietor, even if he never left the country. Most of 
these and other measures are defended by security 
reasons and by a lot of loose talk about “fifth column.” 
But fifth columns are not born, they are created. The 
State of Israel has made a great mistake in alienating 
the loyalty of many of its Arab citizens. It has to make 
a real effort of reconciliation, in order to win them back. 
The hour is late but, we hope, not too late. If this work 
is done in the right spirit and with sufficient energy, 
bridgeheads, turned inwards as “fifth columns”, could 
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be turned outwards and become bridgeheads for peace 
with our neighbors. 


The most important question standing between Israe] 
and her neighbors is the many hundreds of thousands 
of refugees surrounding her boundaries. Their pli 
is known to the public opinion of the world. It is not 
only a social question of resettlement and not only , 
political problem of bringing peace, but a moral chal. 
lenge to all concerned. The Arab countries and Israel 
handled these unhappy people like chess pieces in their 
political play. They were never regarded as human 
beings with the right to live their own lives, to work 
productively, to bring up their children in human cop. 
ditions and to have their share of the bit of happiness 
which life on earth has to offer. 


It cannot be said that we Jews are exclusively respon. 
sible for the cruel fate of the Arab refugees from Pales 
tine, but it cannot be said either that we are free from 





all responsibility regarding them. Very roughly speak- 
ing, and without going into details, it may be maintained, 
that the British, the Arab States and the Jews are all 
responsible for what has happened. Therefore there 
should be made a common effort in order to make the 
wrong right, as far as it is still possible. 

There is no real solution in the proposal that the Arab 
refugees, and even a small part of them, should retum 
to the very villages and houses where they dwelt before 
the war. These places are now occupied by other refugees, 
Jewish ones, most of them from Arab countries, and 
you cannot expel them without creating new wrongs in 
order to correct old ones. But not all the country of 
Israel has been colonized so far. There is room for 
newcomers as well as for recomers. How many these 
could be, where they should be settled, which measures 
of security protections should be taken, how this & 
gantic work of rehabilitation should be financed—all 
these are questions to be studied. by an independent 
commission which our friend Dr. Heinrich Strauss ha 
suggested (New York Times, Jan. 22, 1956). This com 
mission should include some great humanitarians of 
world wide authority and some specialists for colon 
zation, irrigation, finances and security problems, and 
it should be backed by the authority of the U.N. If 
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ossible, some representatives of the Arab refugees them- 
selves should be among its members. 

That would be a first step for constructive cooperation 
between Israel and her neighbors. Nobody can foretell 
the resulis of the commission’s work. Very likely, only 
a modest percentage of the Arab refugees can be reset- 
tled in Israel. The large majority should find their new 
homes in the Arab states. But if their distribution and 
resettlement would be the outcome of a common agree- 
ment, much bitterness would disappear and peace could 
be restored to the area. 


The area of the Near East is today one of the danger 
spots of the map of the earth. The great powers of the 
West and the East may very likely be dragged into a 
third World-War by their half-hearted satellites, Jews 
and Arabs as well. If both of these quarreling nations 
could make peace between themselves, they would not 
only spare unnecessary bloodshed of their own sons, 
but contribute to general peace. The two “blocs” would 
have, perhaps, to renounce none too reliable allies, but 
would gain a situation which makes allies superflous. 


All these developments may seem utopian in this 
moment, but without a new and fresh approach to the 
question peace cannot be maintained. “Ihud” thinks 
that the first and foremost task is to maintain peace. 
Against slogans in favor of a preventive war which have 
prevailed lately in some quarters of Israeli public 
opinion, though not in its government, we thought it 
necessary to turn to our compatriots with a Hebrew proc- 
lamation in the streets, a proclamation for a preventive 
peace. Its English translation may properly sum up this 
report on “Ihud” ’s activities in these critical years. 


FOR A PREVENTIVE PEACE 
AGAINST “PREVENTIVE WAR” 


The peoples want none of a war of mutual anni- 
hilation! They want to live themselves and they want 
others to live. 

The political developments of the past few weeks 
and the incidents that have taken place on our bor- 
ders have brought us onto the brink of catastrophe. 

The scheming of a blinded minority that would 
have us go to war with our neighbours so as to 
“force a peace without concessions on our part” on 
them, and the relentless pressure that is being ex- 
erted to this purpose on the government and on 
public opinion in the Press and at a number of rallies, 
are fostering the sudden growth of mass war hy- 
steria. 

The promise of all kinds of “activists” that a “pre- 
ventive war” will lead to the peace we want, is 
vain and unfounded. No matter how “decisive” our 
victory, the tens of millions in the Arab world will 
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only hate us the more for it and look forward to 
their revenge, forcing us to get set for another 
“preventive war,” then a third one, and then another. 

There is no way out of the involved problems of 
our relations with our Arab neighbours than states- 
manlike initiative, accompanied by genuine willing- 
ness to compromise and work for mutual conces- 
sions. 

Let the Government realize, make the Government 
aware that the large majority of the people of 
Israel loathes war and wants it to do everything in 
its power to relax border tension and reduce the 
pitch of warlike public feeling. 

War would be a threat to the life of everyone of 
us individually and to our continued existence as a 
people collectively. 

War can only mean bloodshed, rows upon rows 
of graves, thousands of invalids, widows and or- 
phans, bombed-out cities, dwellings reduced to 
rubble. 


We do not want war! 


War is not unpreventable. Prevent it! 
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crease in opposition to conscription in the period between 
December, 1955 and July, 1956 when the Adenauer govern- 
ment pushed its conscription law through Parliament. 
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West Germany, reporls a sharp w- 


The poll showed that 65 per cent of the men and 74 per 
cent of the women questioned opposed conscription. In De- 
cember, 1955, the percentages were 59 and 65 respectively. 


Last month, only 5 per cent of the men questioned said 
they would be pleased to serve in the new armed forces. Last 
December, 8 per cent replied affirmatively. Only 4 per cent 
of the women approved service for their menfolk last month 
compared with 7 per cent in December, 1955. 


Only 27 per cent of the men and 19 per cent of the women 
considered military service a “necessary” duty. Last Decem- 
ber, 29 per cent of the men still regarded military service as 


a “necessary” duty. 


The growing opposition to military service also is re- 
flected in the inability of the Defense Ministry to obtain 
officer candidates for the volunteer forces. This foree of 
150,000 men is to constitute the cadres of the new 500,000- 
man establishment. 


As of now, the Defense Ministry has raised 47,000 
volunteers, ineluding 9,500 frontier guards who agreed to 


transfer to the army. 
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A special album containing the 
photographs by Harold Feinstein 
which appear in this issue is avail- 
able from Liberation for $1.00 
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“What matters to us is what hap- 

pens to the individual human 
being—here and now.” 

the editors of Liberation, 

March, 1956 


